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captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
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VERSE about animals should be short. 
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IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 
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ew England 


f AST week we attended the annual meeting of the New England 


Federation of Humane Societies which this year was held at the 


New Ocean House at Swampscott, Massachusetts—a lovely setting for a 
splendid meeting. 


This Federation of Humane Societies is a strong and forceful bulwark 
against cruelty. It is an active organization with more than 60 New 
England Humane Societies as members. 


It is resourceful and vigorous because it can boast of much talent 
among the experienced humane executives and agents. 


Two former Directors of Field Service for the National Humane Society 
are now in New England—in fact, have been here for many years. Be- 
tween them these two men have visited, built, created and advised more 


humane societies than any other two men in this country. 


Soon the Federation will publish regular bulletins just for the 6-state 
area, giving the latest information about legislation and society activities. 
Field service of the very best quality is available to all societies—promptly 
and efficiently. 


Aid, moral and financial, is also offered the Societies in this region. 


New England has always been strong, hardy, and independent, and this 
Federation lives up to that reputation. Some of the oldest and largest 
humane societies in the United States belong to the Federation, and they 


are giving generous support and promising much more very soon. 


The humane movement in New England is healthy, lusty and strong. 
Watch it grow! 


E. H. H. 


Is lo 


lates for 1954 set 
April May 1954 


Humane Sunday, April co 
Mark your calendars now! 


How All Started 


AST May, especially in Massachu- 

setts (see story on pages 12-13), 
over five hundred humane societies and 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals celebrated Be Kind to Animals 
Week. After thirty-nine years, this 
Week, commemorated in song and 
story; proclaimed by governors; heralded 
by mayors; broadcast over nation-wide 
radio and television hook-ups; pictured 
in rotogravure sections, has assumed 
national scope. 

We say, especially in Massachusetts, 
because it was here that the celebration 
was first recognized and received its 
original impetus. The celebration, vari- 
ously called Kindness Week and Hu- 
mane Week, received its name through 
the suggestion of Mr. Henry F. Lewith, 
a Charleston printer. To this modest 
man goes not only the credit for the 
conception of the idea, but also for his 
persistence in getting it before the in- 
fluential persons who could advance the 
occasion to its present proportions. 

Guy Richardson, former editor of this 
magazine, delved into the history of the 
Week and wrote of his findings, as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Lewith began writing to 
various humane leaders of whom he had 
heard, but his letters were interminably 
long, written in a hand very difficult to 
decipher, and it was not until he com- 
municated with Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
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By W. A. Swallow 


President at that time of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., and American Humane 
Education Society, that serious atten- 
tion was given to his proposal. 
“Finally, after many letters had passed 
between them, Dr. Rowley agreed to 
authorize the introduction of a Be Kind 
to Animals Week resolution at the an- 


Henry F. Lewith and his dog. 


nual meeting of The American Humane 
Association, at Atlantic City, in 1914. 
The resolution was adopted and, thus, 
through the instrumentality of our So- 
ciety, the Week got its start.” 

Again, some years ago, Richard C. 
Craven, then with The American Hu- 
mane Association, searched the files of 
that organization in an effort to trace 
Be Kind to Animals Week to its source. 
As a result, he concluded that the first 
move in the right direction was un- 


doubtedly “Mercy Sunday” which began 


_. to be observed in England many years 


ago. Mercy Sunday, it seems, was cele- 
brated on the fourth Sunday after Trinity 
because the Gospel for the day contains 
references appropriate to the occasion. 

The first reference in the files to any- 
thing other than Mercy Sunday goes 
back to the year 1913, when “Humane 
Day” was observed April 15, throughout 
the public schools of Massachusetts. 

So, we are justly proud to have been 
the originators and protagonists of this 
celebration which, over the course of 
years, has become national in its scope 
and world-wide in its intent. 

As its founder, then, the American 
Humane Education Society takes pleas- 
ure in announcing that the 1954 Be 
Kind to Animals Week dates are set for 
April 25 through May 1, 1954, with Hu- 
mane Sunday falling on April 25. 
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(Left to right) Dr. A. M. Sorensen, Elmer Stephens and Clarence Braley watch Be 


ulah’s progress toward complete recovery. 


Ntrictly for the Birds 


IRDS are in the news in New Port 

Richey, Florida, these days. Dr. 
A. M. Sorensen, who lives at the edge 
of town, is more than a friend to the 
feathered creatures. He feeds them tid- 
bits every day and has even planted a 
patch of peanuts especially so that they 
may have the raw nuts which they pre- 
fer to the roasted variety. Florida blue- 
birds are the tamest of all and it is not 
unusual to see them alighting on the 
doctor’s shoulders and about his feet. 

In spite of this friendship with the 
birds even Dr. Sorensen was quite sur- 
prised recently when one Florida blue- 
bird appeared out of nowhere and 
crashlanded directly in front of him 
with two broken legs, as though to say, 
“Here I am. Take care of me.” 

Dr. Sorensen called in his two neigh- 
bors, Clarence Braley and Elmer 
Stephens, for a consultation, and the 
three set to work to aid the stricken bird. 
They made splints and set the tiny legs, 
then contribed a sort of cradle of cloth 
and ropes so that the young bluebird 
might rest comfortably, letting the 
splinted legs dangle. 

For a couple of days Beulah, as the 
three men had named the azure beauty, 
was content to rest. All was quite simple 
until she began to feel better. Then, 
suddenly Beulah was hungry. The 
adopted fathers discovered they had on 
their hands a very small bird with a very 
large appetite. They just couldn't fill 
her up. She ate all the raw peanuts, 
which she demanded pre-chewed, that 
they could supply, as well as crab meat, 
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By Violet Emslie Osler 


suet and bits of ham, all washed down 
with sips of water. 

The hard-working fathers of the bird 
broke the day into shifts. Dr. Sorensen 
took the first shift, which meant rising 
when the day was scarcely begun, be- 
cause Beulah was an old fashioned bird 
who believed the time-worn adage about 
the worm, even though someone else 
had to catch it. Mr. Braley, motel 
owner, who had to be free in the even- 
ing, took over around noon. Meantime 
Mr. Stephens, retired grocer trekked off 
to the bayous to snare a few crabs for 
Beulah’s evening repast. return 
Beulah rewarded them with the best 
songs in her repertoire. She improved 
daily and was soon beginning to move 
one leg a little. Before they knew it, 


Winnie, the wren, thinks there’s no place like 
home — in a pair of cover-alls. 


almost, the three men were without a 
patient, but the adopted fathers are 
thinking of hanging out a_ shingle, 
“BIRD HOSPITAL. Bring Us Your 
Broken Bones.” 

= 

Another bird of interest to New Port 
Richey inhabitants is Winnie, the Flori- 
da wren, second cousin to Jennie. Winnie 
wasn't alarmed when she heard there 
was a housing shortage in New Port 
Richey: She felt certain something 
would turn up and it did. 

One evening Bill Deniger, local con- 
tractor, hung up his cover-alls in the 
combination garage and workshop be- 
neath his apartment. Next morning, 
imagine his surprise when he found 
Winnie with a nest well on the way to 
completion in one of the spacious cover- 
all pockets. There was nothing to do 
but let Winnie complete the project, 
which she did, meanwhile ignoring the 
curious stare of onlookers. 

Presently there were four eggs in the 
nest and Winnie sat on them quite un- 
perturbed while work went on as usual 
in the workshop. A power saw buzzing 
away not more than two feet from the 
nest failed to unseat the determined 
mother wren. 

Now there are four fledglings in the 
nest and the Denigers are kept busy 
helping the mother feed her screaming 
young. 

Winnie’s advice to other house-hunt- 
ing wrens is, “Don’t despair if you can't 
find a home; there are two extra pockets 
in the Deniger cover-alls.” 
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Ice cream is one of Cindy's favorite foods during the hot summer 

months. So, she makes regular trips to the corner drug store, 

climbs to a stool, taps on the counter and meows, “Make mine 
vanilla.”’ 


Her dessert having been consumed, Cindy settles back on the 

stool and purrs contentedly. Then she runs her bath water and 

proceeds to wash thoroughly, just as any other cat would do 
after eating. 


indy ” (Coes 
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Photos by Dan Brogan 


Stretching up to the counter, Cindy accepts the proffered cone 
gratefully and extends her long pink tongue to lap the delicacy. 


Before leaving, she strolls over to the cash register and rings up 
her own sales. At least she makes the gesture for her purchases 
are always charged. 
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Come Over, 


By Harriet Work 


INGER” was a German shepherd dog. She was six 
weeks old when our neighbor, brought her in and 
plunked her down on the best chair in the house. 
“The children should have a dog,” she declared. 


The dog was surprising from the first. She was smarter 
than any dog I had ever owned. She was good with the 
children and especially fond of the little girl next door who 
was the same age as my daughter. 

We lived six years in the same house but there came a day 
when we had to move to make way for a large building project. 

Our neighbors moved a few days before we did. They 
went two blocks north and three blocks west of where we 
were living and while they were moving Ginger rode on the 
truck back and forth between the two places, always return- 
ing home before evening. 

We bought a house six blocks west of our old home and the 
move was a quick affair. I had never been inside the place 
my husband had purchased until the evening before we 
moved. I took the children and Ginger and went over to see it. 

Ginger got out of the car and threw herself down on the 
front lawn while we went inside for about half an hour. She 
returned with us and watched all evening while I packed and 
made ready for the moving van which was to come early the 
next morning. 

I was up early and Ginger stayed close and watched the 
last article being put into the van. I went about to make sure 
we had everything and then called Ginger, but she wasn’t to 
be found. I was to precede the van and open the house. 
Imagine my surprise when I stopped in front of the new place 
to see Ginger stretched full-length on the lawn. 

Several weeks later our former neighbor, telephoned me 
and said her daughter was sick in bed and wanted to see 
Ginger. I was too busy to take her over, but promised that 
one of the children would when they returned from school. 

“Is Ginger close?” she asked. 

“Right here at my feet,” I assured her. 

“Put the telephone to her ear and let Virginia talk to her.” 

I held the receiver down close to the dog’s ear. The child 
spoke to her and said that she wanted to see her. “Come on 
over, Ginger.” We laughed and I hung up the phone. 

I was disgusted because Ginger seemed so “dumb” she 
hadn't appeared to take the slightest interest in the invitation. 

Fifteen minutes passed and again our neighbor was on the 
line. She was excited. The dog had gone outside without 
my hearing the door slam and had gone to their front door, 
barked, and been let in. 

“She’s on the bed right now with Virginia.” So Ginger was 
smarter than I thought. 


I have read many articles about dogs. People who have 
studied, and should know, say that dogs do not reason; that 
they respond to their owner's emotional feelings; that they 
have a keener sense of smell and hearing; that their memories 
are good, but that they do not have reasoning power. I have 
never been able to understand by what instinct Ginger man- 
aged her response to the invitation given her over the tele- 


phone. 
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Dogs and Vacations 


By Adelaide J. Baron 


7... dog is content in the security of your home. He 
thrives on the love you give to him. When you go off on 
your vacation he is left unhappy, dejected. Don’t be sur- 
prised to find him temporarily changed when you return if he 
has been left in care of your veterinarian or a friend who 
treats him only with necessary care. 

When you take him home again you will have to help him 
adjust by giving him more love, and more understanding. 
Actually he has undergone personality changes. He has been 
unhappy, lonely, and probably didn’t eat well during your 
absence. If the: absence is of short duration the effects on 
your dog will be small. 

“Flame,” a beautiful setter left home with a wonderful dis- 
position, a contented look, his understanding of his family 
was close to human. After a number of weeks in a boarding 
kennel, he emerged wild, and not at all gentlemanly as he 
had formerly been. 

He dashed up to people and almost knocked them off their 
feet. His expression was sad and melancholy. After a few 
days of kind words and much love he simmered down. He 
began to show he felt at home again. He became his old 
respectful self again, and nuzzled his head in his family’s laps. 
He lay down at command. 

He had acquired a new bad habit. He whined and made 
odd little noises, paced restlessly in the house. Suddenly he 
became content again. He had lost the feeling of insecurity 
which had developed when he felt his family had deserted him. 

He had suffered as much as is possible for a dog to suffer 
when he feels he has lost his loved ones. Have patience with 
your dog when you return from a vacation. Give him extra 
love, make him a happy dog again. 


—Boston Herald Staff Photo by Arthur Hansen 


He has been very lonesome for his family. 
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By Edina Campbell-Dover 


EFORE starting on this adventure of owning a 
dog, examine your own attitude. You will 
save yourself a lot of trouble later. 

First, do you love dogs or can you take them or 
leave them alone? Will you be content to have 
that dog occupy the garage or a dog house and to 
run the streets at will? You may say, yes, and then 
find that, after all, you want your pet close to you 
all the time. Be prepared for this; then make sure 
that you are ready and matured to the point where 
you can take the relationship that will spring to 
life between that dog and you. Remember, you 
have never before had anything like it. If you 
really want this dog, he will know it. He will 
attach himself to you with unseen tentacles of steel. 

Will you know just how to feed your dog? 
Probably not. But if you are faithful, you will 
ultimately arrive at the right diet. When he is 
scampering about you will not think too much 
about his food, but some day you may notice that 
something is amiss. He is lying down more than 
usual and wants to be near you. He just couldn't 
be ill! Yet, you don’t convince yourself and several 
pounds of lead plump in your insides. Feeding 
time tells the story; he won't eat, and that gay 
sparkle in his eyes, that you assumed would last 
forever, has changed to sad appeal. You pat him, 
but it’s no use. Now you are in a panic, and that 
moisture you feel on his fur are tears—your tears. 
No, this won't last forever, and after your agoniz- 
ing experience has left you limp, he will be well 
again, but from there in you are his slave, and 
you'll love it. 

Your dog will never tire of your company. All 
he will ever ask for is enough food and to love and 
be loved; meaning, when you are forced to be 
absent from him you will worry and you will know 
that he, too, is waiting on the other side of your 
door, where the first sound of your footsteps will 
drive him into a frenzy of joy. You will never 
again be free. Each day he will talk to you; no 
one else will understand, but you will, and every 
gesture of his will burn into your memory as part 
of you forever. 

All this will arouse a new sense of your own 
importance. That's because your dog has told 
you, and you know he’s sincere, that you are the 
greatest being on earth. 

And, now, if you are ready for a unique, satisfy- 
ing experience, finer than any you have ever known, 
by all means go out and get a dog. 


The Great 
Adventure 


Large or small, they all tear your heart. 
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> PFC Ramon Weddle 


Thunderjet pilot, Lt. 

Robert G. Rogers 

hands Skoshi, his mas- 

cot, to Sgt. William 

Hickman before tak- 
ing off. 


Two Korean orphans 
are taught to appreci- 
ate rabbits by Sgt. 
George E. Thayer, and 
PFC Anthony Gabrias. 


Miss Hap, Korean kitten, contentedly 
takes milk, assisted by Sgt. Frank 
Praytor. 


Husky pups make good pets at Thule 
Air Force Base in Greenland. 


— is nothing like a pet of some 
sort to build up the morale of the 
men in our armed forces no matter 
where they may be—in far off Korea, in 
Europe, in camps right in this country. 

No matter where you go you'll find at 
least one mascot and it doesn’t seem to 
matter much what it is. Mostly, of 
course, there are dogs—all kinds and 
descriptions—but one finds cats, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, ducks, pigeons—almost any 
animal imaginable. 

The men seem to look on their pets 
as a link with their homes and they 
lavish care and affection on these mas- 
cots. A friendly dog, for instance, keeps 
the men in good spirits more than any- 
thing else. 


Sgt. Hugh M. Smith and his dog pal 
take a nap while waiting. 


Cpl. Robert A. Gattis and PFC Robert 
J. Kilikevice pose their mascot, Head 
Space. 


with his pet duck, Mr. 
8'2, pose before tak- 
ing part in a landing. 


Teddy doesn’t seem at 
all alarmed as he is 
held by his master, 
Cpl. Ernest S. Cote. 
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This cocker spaniel should very easily learn to fetch. 


NTIL he has been taught how to act, no dog can under- 

stand the difference between good conduct and bad. 
When you admire that “smart dog” of the neighbors, remem- 
ber that his, or her, owner has taken the time to do some 
training. You can easily do the same with your pet. Your 
dog is eager to please you. You are the one he looks to for 
words of praise and a caress and these are your two most 
important implements in training. 

Simple, basic training can start at an early age but don’t try 
any serious training until the pup is about four months old. 
A pup, eight or ten weeks old, is busy enough just growing 
up and learning to be house trained. But even the tiny puppy 
can learn his name, one of the first steps in training. He can 
begin learning to come when called, and become familiar 
with the command “No” which will probably be the most 
important lesson in his life. 

Teach the puppy his name simply by using it. Attract his 
attention, calling him by name without making other dis- 
tracting remarks. When he looks at you, repeat his name, 


He has mastered his lesson of “sitting’’ at command. 
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What Every rood 


Illustrations through the courtesy of Ga 


adding “Come” as you pat your leg, or the floor, or set down 
his dinner. A rewarding petting, or a tidbit, will go a long 
way towards instilling obedience to the command “Come.” 

When he starts to chew on a forbidden article, a gentle but 
firm “No” as you take it from him, will carry the meaning of 
the word. Never slap or whip a small puppy. It will only 
make him timid or hand-shy. Teasing a puppy is very likely 
to make him mean in disposition and possibly vicious. Be 
patient and gentle and as he grows older, add firmness to 
your training. 

For commands use the same simple, short words. Long 
sentences will only confuse him. Your puppy can learn much 
just from the tone of your voice. With your voice you can 
caress him, or you can punish him by using a stern, scolding 
tone. When he obeys, or tries to obey, give him plenty of 
praise. When you are sure he understands what you want 
him to do and is willfully disobedient, a stern voice and a 
slap on the rump is enough punishment. 


One person in the family should undertake the training of 
your pup, especially during the early stages and the lessons 
should take place where there is no chance of distractions, in- 
cluding other members of the family. Once a dog learns basic 
obedience, he will learn to pay attention to all the members 
of the family. Older dogs, with no previous training, can be 
started in the same way and can more quickly be given more 
advanced training. 

To accomplish results in training, plan on a convenient 
time for a daily training period and stick to it. Ten minutes 
or so a day, or, if it can be managed, twice a day, is a long 
enough period for a training lesson. In a week you'll see a 
great improvement, in a month you'll have your dog so well 
behaved that you will take pride in your shared accomplish- 
ments. 

Your dog will learn to come when called quite easily in- 
doors, but outdoors it usually takes more persistent effort. 
Attach a 20-foot light line, such as the kind used for a clothes- 
line, to his collar and let him run around with it dragging for 
awhile. Pick up the end when he is some distance from you, 
call his name, followed by “Come.” He may come to you 
immediately, whereupon you pet and praise him. If he doesn’t 
respond, lean down, repeating the command as you guide 
him towards you with the rope. After a series of repeated 
lessons, he'll come in readily whenever you use the command. 


Now he must learn to respond to “Come” when he’s off the 
rope. Find a small plot, or any area, where he can run about 
freely and after a short time call him to “Come.” Always 
show him how pleased you are when he obeys. 

Some day there may be a distraction of some kind that 
takes him in the other direction, heedless to your call. That’s 
when you need the firm, sharp tone to let him know you 
expect obedience. Be insistent. If he continues to play deaf, 
turn and start to go away from him. This will usualy make 
him pause. Turn around and call again, stooping and extend- 
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Should Know 


urtesy of Gaines Dog Research Center 


— 


ing your hand. When he does respond, no matter if it’s taken 
quite a while to get your way, pet him. 

If you scold or punish him after he comes to you it will take 
that much longer to get obedience the next time. But per- 
haps this hasn’t worked. Then you must go to him. Walk 
quietly. Don’t run or he'll think it’s a merry game of tag. 
Keep going, eventually you'll get your hands on him. When 
you do, be sternly reproving. Give a smart slap on the rump, 
attach his leash or rope, go back where you started to call him 
and repeat the lesson. Never, at any time, call your dog to 
you to scold or punish him. Always go to him if a scolding 
is in order. 

If you have ever had a dog pull you nearly off your feet 
you know how important it is to teach him to “heel” or, in 
other words, walk nicely on the leash at your side without 
leaning into his collar and dragging you, instead of being led. 
A dog trained to “heel” makes your walk a pleasure instead 
of a “lugging” contest. Some day it may even save his life 
when he’s off his leash and you can call him to heel at a busy 
road crossing, instead of watching him bound heedlessly ahead 
in front of a truck. 

To teach your pup to heel, put him on your left side, take a 
short hold on his leash and commence walking with him. 
When he pulls ahead, pull him back firmly to position, re- 
peating the command “Heel.” Walk briskly, don’t loiter. Be 
sure to slacken the leash comfortably when he stays in position. 
By pulling him sharply to place each time he tries forging 
ahead, he'll soon learn that it’s much more pleasant and com- 
fortable to stay at your side. With repeated lessons, he'll 
learn to walk at heel without the restraint of a leash. 

A dog that is trained to “sit” on command and stay there is 
a joy. This is a very useful lesson throughout his life and one 
that is easy to teach. Put your pup on his leash, take a short 
hold close to his collar with your left hand holding up his 
head and, as you push down on his hindquarters with your 
other hand, repeat the word “Sit.” He may only sit for a few 
seconds at first but during that time be sure to pet him. He'll 
soon get the idea that by simply sitting down when you tell 
him to he pleases you very much and the word alone will be 
enough. It will take repeated lessons before he'll sit for any 
length of time. Be persistent and patient. Some day he'll 
sit for as long as you wish, until you tell him it’s “all right” to 
get up. When he has learned to follow the command well 
on leash, carry it through without the leash. 

“No,” the word that became familiar to the puppy in his 
baby days, has now come to be very useful in his basic obedi- 
ence training. He understands the meaning of “No” because 
every time it’s been used he’s been restrained from whatever 
it was you objected to. How can “No” be useful? In a hundred 
ways all through his life. It can mean anything from staying 
off the sofa in the living room to stopping him from barking 
continuously without apparent cause. Once a dog has learned 
what “No” means its use must be consistent. To say “No” 
halfheartedly, then fail to enforce the command, makes it of 
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Much too young for any serious training. 


small value. If you let your pet climb into your best up- 
holstered chair one day and then scold him the next time he 
does it, it doesn’t teach him anything except that you don’t 
really mean what you say—except sometimes. 

Never overdo training lessons to the point where a pup is 
tired or bored, and always stop at a point where your com- 
mand has been obeyed, even if it’s only a token obedience. 
Take only one lesson at a time. When he has mastered it go 
on to the next. Be sure to relax with your pup for a romp 
and play period after each lesson. All dogs like to learn and 
they only do their best when their lessons are made interest- 
ing and pleasant and something to look forward to. 

Your dog has learned the important basic obedience. He 
is not a trick dog, nor a shy, cowed dog. He's enjoyed his 
lessons and retained all his lovable, active, happy character- 
istics. But he’s a dog under control and, therefore, a more 
enjoyable companion. A deeper affection and closer under- 
standing has been established between you through your 
training lessons together. 


Even the tiniest of dogs are receptive to behavior training. 
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Governor Christian A. Herter is shown signing Be Kind to Animals Week proclamation in the 


presence of Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President of our Society. 


Kindness Week 


eng year the observance of Be Kind 
to Animals Week, a _ celebration 
originally sponsored by our Society 
thirty-nine years ago, grows larger and 
larger. It has become a_ recognized, 
nation-wide observance set apart for 
special consideration of our animal 
friends. 

In Massachusetts, Governor Christian 
A. Herter issued the following procla- 
mation: 

WHEREAS, the recognition of Humane 
Sunday and Be Kind to Animals Week, now 
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nationally observed, was originally started 
thirty-nine years ago by our own Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and it has been our Society, 
also, that has led in the national humane 
legislation, copied largely by practically 
every State in the Union; and 


WHEREAS, following the lead of George 
T. Angell, more than eight million children 
in this country have been gathered into 
small humane groups which have had 
awakened and fostered in their minds the 
great principles of justice, fair play and 
kindness toward every form of life, thus 


impressing an enormous influence for good 
upon the characters of this multitude of 
school children; and 


WHEREAS, Massachusetts, through the 
efforts of our own State Society, is really 
the birthplace of this important, nation- 
wide celebration, dedicated to the welfare 
of our animal friends, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Christian A. 


Herter, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, do hereby designate as 


Humane Sunday 
May 3, 1953 
and 
Be Kind to Animals Week 
May 4—9, 1953 
and urge our. people to observe the occasion, 
and suggest that teachers in all our schools 


set aside a Humane Day with appropriate 
exercises. 


Following the Governor’s lead, officials 
of many of our cities and towns issued 


proclamations urging citizens to observe 
the occasion. 


Radio Broadcasts 

Outstanding during the Week were 
the daily radio broadcasts featured 
throughout the State. Radio and tele- 
vision stations were most generous in 
donating time and we wish to express 
our appreciation for their generosity. 

Two television broadcasts were sched- 
uled during the Week. On the first ap- 
peared Dr. Elizabeth A. Fortune, staff 
veterinarian and Director of Nursing at 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
as guest on “Domestic Diary,” with 
Polly Huse, WBZ-TV. 

One of the highlights of the Week 
was the presentation by President Eric 
H. Hansen of the Society’s medal for 
the promotion of kindness to Col. 
Thomas F. Sullivan, Commissioner, 
Boston Police Department, in apprecia- 
tion of his many examples of kindness, 
with special reference to the retirement 
of the City of Boston’s police horses to 
our rest farm in Methuen where the 
animals spend the remainder of their 
lives in ease and comfort. This award 
was made on “Animal Fair,” John C. 
Macfarlane’s television show on WBZ- 
TV. 

Radio broadcasts included Dick 
Tucker interviewing William A. Swal- 
low, Secretary of the Society and Editor 
of Our Dumb Animals over Station 
WBZ; an interview with J. Robert Smith, 
Assistant to the President of our Society, 
over Station WNAC; Herman N. Dean, 
Chief Prosecuting Officer as guest on 
“Boston Matinee” with Howard Nelson, 
Station WEEI; Harry Smith, Agent, 
guest on the “Julie and Johnnie” pro- 
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gram over Station WTAG, Worcester; 
Mrs. Charlena B. Kibbe, Field Secre- 
tary, over Stations WMAS, and WSPR, 
Springfield; John T. Brown, Agent, over 
Station WSEX, Marblehead; Charles E. 
Brown, Agent, over Station WARA, 
Attleboro and Station WNBH, New 
Bedford; T. K. Haswell, Agent, over 
Station WBRK, Pittsfield; spot an- 
nouncements during entire Week over 
Boston Stations WCOP, WLAW, 
WHDH and Station WBRK, Pittsfield. 


Humane Poster Contest 

For many years, our state-wide poster 
contest for school children has been an 
integral part of the Kindness Week cele- 
bration. This year we received some 
4,500 posters from schools in every part 
of the Commonwealth. 

Insofar as possible schools and grades 
were judged separately, resulting in 601 
first prizes, consisting of attractive pins 
of silver; 503 second prizes of bronze 
pins of the same design; and 582 sub- 
scriptions to Our Dumb Animals, being 
awarded. 

Attractive window arrangements of 
some of the prize-winning posters ap- 
peared in the stores of Jordan Marsh 
Company and William F ilene’s Sons. 
The remainder were put on display in 
our Society's auditorium. 
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Edward Keating points out to Albert A. Pollard, the Society's Director of Education, and to 

Richard Cronin, his favorite poster among those submitted in this year’s contest. Both 

boys are members of the George T. Angell School, in Roxbury, named in honor of the first 
president and founder of our Society. 


Open House 

All during the Week, our “Open 
House” attracted a multitude of visitors, 
who came to view the posters, tour the 
hospital, and view our Society’s motion 
pictures, whose great variety of animal 


subjects have created wide interest for 
old and young alike. 
Publicity 

We are deeply appreciative of all the 
splendid cooperation afforded us by the 
press of the State. These newspaper: 
and especially those of the Boston area, 
were profligate in running stories, fea- 
ture articles and pictures both before 
and during the Week, urging everyone 
to join in celebrating Be Kind to Ani-— 
mals Week and to foster an understand- 
ing of our animal friends. 
School Exercises 

As in previous years, our American 
Humane Education Society issued a new 
leaflet, entitled “The Power of Kind- 
ness, for use during Kindness Week. 
These were circulated throughout the 
schools and were in such demand by 
teachers that a total of 12,000 leaflets 
were sent out, not only in Massachu- 
setts but in answer to many requests 
all over the country. Also, posters and 
other literature were distributed to 
schools and libraries far and wide. 


Rowley Day 

About 600 enthusiastic youngsters at- 
tended the Rowley Day assembly held 
as usual this year at the Museum of 
Natural History and Art, in Holyoke. 
Boys and girls representing 20 schools 
in Holyoke and eight outside schools 
received prizes of magazine subscrip- 
tions for their achievements in advanc- 
ing kindness to animals and their in- 
terest in nature study and conservation. 


President Eric H. Hansen awards medal to Col. Thomas F. Sullivan on John C. Macfarlane’s 
“Animal Fair.” 
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WATER “HORSES 
MaSS.S.P.C.8. 


DOWNTOWN HORSE-WATERING STATIONS OPENED FOR SUMMER — Following our 

annual custom, the Mass. SPCA recently reopened its various watering stations in Boston, 

in order to bring relief to workhorses during the hot weather. These thirsty Dobbins are 
shown receiving a refreshing drink from Miss Betty Mahoney of Arlington, Mass. 


Calendar 


OMETIMES our agents have to cope 

-with rumors that threaten to panic 
a whole town, as nearly happened in the 
western part of this state not too long 
ago. 

It all started when a man and his son 
announced they were attacked in near- 
by woods by a pack of “wild dogs.” The 
story was published in the local news- 
paper with a picture of the boy with a 
puppy they took from the pack. 

As a result, phone calls and letters 
from worried citizens put pressure on 
the newly-elected dog officer to eliminate 
this danger from the area. The officer 
announced, via the newspaper, that he 
was organizing a group to hunt the pack, 
and was in the act of putting rifles into 
a car when our agent arrived on the 
scene. 
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Having read of the officer's intentions, 
our agent explained to him the laws 
pertaining to the situation. To wit: no 
one has the right to shoot stray dogs, 
unless he has first picked them up, re- 
ported the same within 24 hours to the 
nearest dog officer or police station, and 
held them as strays for six days. Vio- 
lation of this law carries a $100 penalty. 
Also, a Supreme Court decision says 
that any dog, licensed or unlicensed, is 
property and, as such, may not be de- 
stroyed without due process of law. 

The surprised dog officer, who ob- 
viously meant well, agreed to use a 
humane dog trap furnished by our agent, 
and promised to check on its contents 
at least twice a day. Also, he will keep 
any dog he catches the six days required 
by law. 


Our agent then called on the victims 


dil 


Keeping in Touch 


OCTOR GERRY B. SCHNELLE, 

Chief of Staff at Angell Memorial, 
was programmed at the American Ani- 
mal Hospital Association meeting at 
Minneapolis, May 6 through 9. Friday 
morning, May 8, he lectured on “Po- 
sitioning of the Patient in Radiography,” 
or how best to place a patient to get 
desired X rays. This talk and demon- 
stration was televised from the Veteri- 
nary School of the University of 
Minnesota to the general meeting at the 
Hotel Radisson via a closed circuit. 


On May 20, at a veterinary conference 
sponsored by the Southern California 
Veterinary Association in Los Angeles, 
Doctor Schnelle gave an illustrated talk 
whose topic was “Diseases and Surgical 
Techniques.” 


Thanks to the Societies’ generous 
friends, Dr. Schnelle is able to partici- 
pate in these mutually beneficial ex- 
changes of information. 


Samples of Daily SPCA Routine 


of the attack, and explained that this 
kind of a scare had often turned out to 
be, not a wild pack, but a female dog 
with male dogs following her. The fact 
that the boy and his father took a puppy 
was probably the reason for the attack, 
since even a neighborhood dog would 
growl if you approached her puppies. 

Our agent then explained to the father 
and son, and later to the reporter, that 
the strays were being trapped for return 
to their owners or placing in new homes. 
Furthermore, he warned these three 
about the dangers and illegality of en- 
couraging people to go into the woods 
gunning for wild dogs. The reporter 
decided to get a picture of the trap and 
publish an explanatory, quieting article. 
After this was done, the uproar and 
anxiety ceased and the town returned 
to normal. 
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News 


Just. Right 


ILLIAM J. LEES, manager of 

the Mass. SPCA Shelter in Attle- 
boro, sent us the above picture to go 
with a heart-warming story in which he 
played a part. 

In the Shelter, Lees was harboring a 
friendly mongrel that apparently be- 
longed to no one around Attleboro; the 
dog had either been abandoned or be- 
come lost. Anyway, he now had no 
home but the Shelter, so Lees kept look- 
ing for the right home in which to place 
this affectionate dog. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Augustus Clarke, of 
Woonsocket, R. I., a blind man, was 
seeking a dog for a companion and pro- 
tector. Hearing about Mr. Clarke's 
search, Mr. Lees immediately thought 
of the friendly stray at the Shelter. 

When Lees introduced the two, they 
liked each other immediately and Mr. 
Clarke kept the dog. Since then, the 
shaggy mongrel has made a wonderful 
companion for Mr. Clarke, is very de- 
voted to him and watches over him con- 
stantly, as you can see in the picture. 

A representative from the Bureau for 
the Blind recently brought Mr. Clarke 
and his canine companion to see Lees 
and thank him. In what we suspect is 
a masterpiece of understatement, Lees 
reports it was “very gratifying to see 
them together.” 
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MSPCA Moves into Tornado Area to 
Aid Stricken Animals 


OCIETY officers from all sections of 

the Commonwealth were rushed im- 
mediately to the scene of the disaster 
in the Worcester area as soon as word 
was received from the officer in that 
district that animals were endangered 
and suffering from the effects of the 
storm. 


Harry C. Smith, the Society's prose- 
cuting officer for Worcester County, was 
pressed into action immediately follow- 
ing the tornado, and was on the scene 
day and night, in an effort to render all 
possible assistance in behalf of animals 
in the stricken area. In one instance, 
it was stated, several cows had not been 
milked and, inasmuch as their owner 
had been injured during the storm, 
officer Smith saw to it that the cows re- 
ceived prompt aid. 

In another case, where it was dis- 
covered that a number of horses had 
been hurt, one of our officers obtained 
the services of a local veterinarian to 
treat the animals. One farmer was 
found to have had a supply of milk all 
ready for shipment when the storm 
broke. Another of our officers, on learn- 
ing of the situation sought out a dairy- 
man to pick it up, thereby preventing 
spoilage of these precious food supplies. 

In Barre, Massachusetts, where a 
farmers chickens had been injured, 
Society agents gave immediate assistance 
in helping to destroy humanely the suf- 


Three 4H Club members proudly exhibiting their lambs at a recent New England fair. The 


fering creatures. The agents were 
headed by Chief Prosecuting Officer 
Herman N. Dean. 


Dr. Hansen Honored 


R. ERIC H. HANSEN, President 

of both our Societies, the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the American 
Humane Education Society, has recently 
been elected an Honorary Vice-President 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

This honor is very much appreciated 
by our President and our Society, for 
the Pennsylvania $.P.C.A. is noted for 
the fine humane work it does around 
Philadelphia from its home office and 
shelter, and in Wellsboro, Pa., and en- 
virons from its branch shelter there. 

Our sister society has aims and ideals 
similar to ours and we are proud to 
announce that it has seen fit to establish 
another link between us. 


& 
HE annual report of the work of 


our Societies for the year 1952 is 
now ready. As a matter of economy, 


we are not sending a copy to each mem- 
ber as heretofore, but we shall be glad 
to send one to any member on request. 


class is being judged by Professor Nate Hale and Byron Colby of the University of Mass. 
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“Can‘t you hurry it up a little?’ begs Rags. ‘‘We want to go play.” 
Harriet Kehm of Allentown, Pa., holds her pal tightly so he won't jump 
down before the photographer is through. Rags was a stray dog until 
he found a wonderful home with Harriet and her folks. 


My Fish Story 


By Beverly D’Amario (8) 


lipaes morning and night I feed my two fish. I drop in 
the food, then watch them come up to the top of the 
water. While I am watching them I am wondering how they 
can swim under water with their mouth and eyes open. I can 
swim under water, but not with my mouth and eyes open. 
I don’t know how they can do it. 


Sleepy Sentinel 


By Darlene Hagen (9) 


peat my cat, went to the back door of our house and 
meowed continuously. It was a dark and rainy day, but 
he still insisted, so I opened the door and let him out. Then 
I spied a strange cat drinking rain water from our wading 
pool. Boots sneaked up behind her as if to pounce upon her, 
but thought it better to wait. 

The strange cat had her back turned, but I think she could 
smell my cat. She stood still like a statue. Boots stood still 
for a short time, too. Then he decided to lie down to watch, 
but he fell asleep while waiting for the other cat to finish 
drinking. The other cat slipped away as soon as he noticed 
my cat was sleeping. 
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Pedro Makes a Wistake 


By Barry House (8) 


| HAVE a bird named Pedro. ‘He eats many things which 
other birds will not eat. For instance, when I have an 
apple, I break off a piece and give it to him. Pedro will take 
it right out of my hand. And if I am eating a cooky, he peeps 
for a piece. 

He does not like some of his seeds, though, and then he 
throws them on the floor. I don’t think he is being naughty; 
he just doesn’t know any better. 

One day after we cleaned his cage, we put his bathtub in 
it, but he didn’t want to take a bath, so we took it out. Then 
he decided he wanted a bath and—splash! He took one in 
his drinking water! 


Peter’s Pets 


By Peter Halpin 


j iiters is a picture of my three pets drinking a bowl of milk 
together. My dog, cat and rabbit get along very well 
together. 

Since I get OUR DUMB ANIMALS, my father said, “Why 
don’t you write to them and see if they will accept it and put 
it in their magazine?” 

I am hoping you do. Thank you. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE-You're quite welcome, Peter. And if any 
other boys and girls have written short stories about their pets 
that they would like to see appear on these pages, send them 
to: Children’s Editor, OUR DUMB ANIMALS magazine, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., and we'll print them if we 
can, or tell you why we can’t. If you have a clear picture of 
your pet doing something unusual, send it along, too.) 


“There's nothing like a bow! of cool milk on a hot day, we say.” 
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Bootsy’s Bone Bank 


By Eugene Herbert (10) 


DOG living on our street is a great hoarder. His name 

is Bootsy. Every two days he goes around to all the 
houses on the street, collecting bones. He usually buries them 
all in the same place. When winter comes, he digs them up 
again. Even though he is a hoarder, he is a very intelligent dog. 


Inky Is No Gentleman 


By Gary Piper (10) 


oO”. Inky is always hungry. When we feed him and the 
cat, he eats fast so that he can get the cat’s food. We 
think he isn’t very courteous. Our cat doesn’t like him very 
much. Inky thinks he is a gentleman dog, but we don’t and 
neither does the cat. 


My Grandmother’s Pets 


By Alan Zagoren (11) 


A’ her house my grandmother has three pets. Their names 
are Jimmy, Laddy, and Pam. Jimmy is a crow, Laddy 
is a dog, and Pam is a goat. 

Jimmy is three years old. He can talk very well. Most of 
the things he says are, “Hot dog, hello, good-bye, come on. 
and let's go.” He is bluish-black in color. 

Laddy is going to be fifteen years old he is a very nice dog. 
He has a white chest, orange-colored back, and big brown 
eyes. 

gm is three years old and she already has a long white 
beard. Pam likes to sit in the shade and drink water. 


llorses Are My Hobby 


By Julia Taylor (12) 


M* favorite hobby and animal is the horse. My horse’s 
name is Charcoal and he stands fourteen and a half 
hands high. He is eleven years old and completely black. 
He is a wonderful pet. 

Even when I am not riding him, I have fun with Charcoal. 
I have taught him some tricks, such as shaking hands and 
standing on a pedestal. 


In the summer when we go to the Cape, we take Charcoal 


with us. There I get a chance to go riding sometimes witb 


other people. 
July 1953 
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should see our fan mail!) 


WBZ.-TV, at 6 P.M. 


on the dial) at 9:15 A.M. 


CALLING MOTHER AND DAD! 


Have you heard the radio and TV programs we sponsor! You'll 
approve of them for your children, and they'll love them. (You 


Friday Evenings — it’s ANIMAL FAIR, starring John Mac- 
farlane, and various assorted animal friends, on Channel 4 


Saturday Mornings — it’s ANIMAL CLUB OF THE AIR, where 
Albert Pollard shines as M.C. and storyteller, over WMEX (1510 


Both programs relate facts and stories about animals in such a 
fascinating way that you'll find yourself a fan, too 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLE: Across—2. sun, 


5. El, 6. depot, 9. car, 


4. via, 


ll. gun, 18. XI, 14. re, 15. no. 


Down—1. CM, 2. sad, 3. nap, 5. ete, 7. egg, 8. Fri, 


10. axe, 12. urn 


e- 
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SCEnT. 


S. ANCIENT. 

IO: PoeTic FoRM oF “EVEN* 

12. OLO WAY oF SAYING 
"You" 

14. NOTE IN SCALE: 

1S: KENTUCKY - ABBY. 


4. FEMALE DEER. 
$. 
8: 


10. PaiD NOTICE IW A PAPER. 


lo 


1 


2. PREPARED AT THE 
MOMENT. 
3. CuSTom. 
6: ANIMAL WITH ANTLERS. 
BITRER. 
9. TREE THAT GROWS 
FROM AN ACORN: 


13. EACH ABBv. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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Raided 


ARRY C. SMITH, our Society's 

prosecuting officer in Worcester, 
reports that on May 10, in company with 
five police officers from Charlton and 
ten State police officers, the party raided 
a cockfight which was being held about 
a quarter of a mile in the woods at 
Charlton, Massachusetts. 

Led by Lt. Norman Sidney, of Holden 
Barracks, Sgt. John Downey and Corp. 
James Cleary, of Charlton Barracks and 
Police Chief Donald Pontbriand, of 
Charlton, the officers arrested twenty- 
five men on gaming charges. 

Our agent reported that fewer than 
six of the spectators present at the fight 
were able to elude the police. The ex- 
hibition was held in the open and when 
the raiders surrounded the spot and 
meved in, those in attendance were 
seated around the pit, see picture. 

Twenty-six live birds and eleven dead 
birds, kits for treating injured birds, 
scales for weighing and twenty-five bird 
boxes were seized. In accordance with 
the law, all the equipment was forfeited 
and Mr. Smith humanely destroyed all 
of the birds. 

Fines, ranging from $75.00 for pro- 
moting the fight down to $10.00 for 
being present, were levied on the de- 
fendants. 

Cockfights are very difficult to locate 
as illustrated by the fact that Mr. Smith 
reported that at various times over the 
last two years, he was on the lookout 
for the location of this particular fight. 


Chief Prosecuting Officer Herman N. 

Dean with Officer Harry C. Smith shown 

with the cages containing live birds 
seized at the fight. 


State Police Photo 


This is the cockpit found by officers deep 
in the woeds near Charlton. 


Here Officers Smith and Dean look over 
the paraphernalia seized at the fight and 
later forfeited in accordance with the law. 
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Going Down! 


FOR WHOM? You dog-owners. 
WHAT? The Dog Identification Kit, a 
handy form and diagram for listing the 
distinguishing facts and markings about 
your dog, in case of loss or need to prove 


ownership. It comes in a smart, simu- 
lated alligator case. HOW MUCH? 
Price was $1.00 apiece; price now is 65¢ 
each, or 2 for $1.00! HOW COME? To 
help prevent usual summer increase in 
lost dogs. WHERE? Send check to 
Mass. SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. WHY? Because any dog 
is too valuable to lose. 
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T only $2.00 per copy, our new 

1952 Bound Volume is a bargain. 
But, while they last, we are making an 
unprecedented offer of a handsome Li- 
brary Set: FOUR VOLUMES (1949, 
1950, 1951 & 1952 editions) for FIVE 
DOLLARS! Send your $5 check or 
money order to ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Order a 
set for your friends who love animals. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


Have We Met Before? 


IF NOT-—If you are a new friend 
who has no subscription to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, this is your 
chance to subscribe for a whole 
year (12 issues) at 1/3 off our 
regular price of $1.50. Yes, we 
now offer new subscriptions for 
only one dollar! 

IF SO-—If you are what we like 
to call an eld friend, we offer you 
this opportunity to save money 
and yet send this magazine where 
you think it is needed and wanted. 
You may order any number of new 
subscriptions at just one dollar 
apiece! 

OFFER GOOD ONLY ON 
ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE 
THE END OF AUGUST, 1953. 
ACT NOW! 


V4 acttas TRUSTEE of Trust Funds established for 
CHARITY EDUCATION SCIENCE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


The 


New England Trust Company 


DEVONSHIRE 


At the Corner of Milk Stteet 
BACK BAY BRANCH: 


STREET 


:99 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear 
in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals”; that it is the second incor- 
porated (March, 1868) Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended 
for the benefit of the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital in Boston, or 
the Rowley Memorial Hospital in 
Springfield should, nevertheless, be 
made to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals “for the use of the Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital,” as the Hos- 
pitals are not incorporated but are 
the property of that Society and are 
conducted by it. 
QUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals (or to the American Humane 
Education Society), the sum of ..... 
dollars (or, if other property, de- 
scribe the property.) 


FORM OF BE- 


The Society’s address is 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. In- 
formation and advice will be given 
gladly. 


My boss is mighty good to me 
Although I’ve got no pedigree. 
He feeds me Wirthmore every day 
And am I healthy? I should say! 


DOG FOOD 


Contains Chlorophyllin 
MEAL > PELLETS * KIBBLED BISCUIT 
CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Write for location of 
your nearest dealer 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Unio 


DOWNTOWN: 


P 


m frust 


Central Bank, 1351 Main Street 


Installment Loan Headquarters 
Drive-In Bank and Free Parking 


NORTH MAIN: 
EAST SPRINGFIELD: 
WEST SPRINGFIELD: 


3316 Main Street 
618 Page Boulevard 


225 Memorial Avenue (Drive-in Window) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


F = | 
sy Doc 
Whiatamore 
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